THOMAS SZASZ 


Winking at 
psychiatric 
terror 


reviewed the history of psychiatric 

coercion and showed why any 
effort to confront the problems it poses 
without considering the economic and 
political context in which such coercion 
is practiced is an exercise in futility. 
Obviously, this caveat applies espe- 
cially to psychiatric practices in the 
Soviet Union. 
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It is, nevertheless, possible to write 
about Soviet psychiatry without ob- 
serving the intellectual and moral de- 
cencies. The results of such an effort 
will predictably be that those who 
atempt it will look knavish and foolish, 
and their work will be intellectually 
feeble and morally repugnant. Sidney 
Bloch, lecturer in psychiatry at Oxford 
University, and Peter Reddaway, 
senior lecturer in political science at the 
London School of Economics, are the 
authors of just such a book. 


The American edition of their work 
(Basic Books, 510 pp., $12.95) is titled, 
somewhat grandiosely and mislead- 
ingly, Psychiatric Terror, and is subtitled, 
“How Soviet Psychiatry Is Used to 
Suppress Dissent.” In fact, the book is 
not about psychiatric terror in general, 
but only about psychiatric terror in 
Russia and only as it affects a very small 
part of the psychiatrically terrorized 
population. For as the subtitle indi- 
cates, Bloch and Reddaway are not 
concerned with psychiatric terror used 
to suppress those not formally defined 
as dissidents. Moreover, the subtitle it- 
self is also curiously misleading. The 
book is not about “how Soviet psychi- 
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atry is used to suppress dissent,” but 
about how “psychiatry is used to sup- 
press dissent in the Soviet Union” 
—which is an important distinction. 
To my knowledge, Soviet psychiatry 
has not been used to suppress dissent 
(or to defame living or dead persons) 
outside the Soviet Union, whereas 
Western psychiatry has been so used. 
From Jesus Christ to Mary Baker 
Eddy, from Abraham Lincoln to 
Woodrow Wilson, from Hitler, Stalin, 
and Idi Amin to Marilyn Monroe and 
Barry Goldwater—countless persons, 
foreign and American, living and dead, 
have been and continue to be diag- 
nosed and discredited by Western 
psychiatrists. 


tion of the Bloch-Reddaway 

book was published under a 
different, and more precise, title: Rus- 
sta’s Political Hospitals: The Abuse of Psy- 
chiatry in the Soviet Union. However, what 
that title gains in accuracy, it loses in 
self-incrimination. That title implies, it 
seems to me, that in the authors’ opin- 
ion the sort of psychiatry the Soviet 
mad-doctors practice on the ordinary 
civilian population—on the toiling 
masses that do not qualify as “‘dissi- 
dents” —is not an “abuse.” This is a 
“use” of psychiatry that Bloch and 
Reddaway couldn’t be more pleased 
with. 
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The impression that Bloch and 
Reddaway have no principled objec- 
tion to psychiatric coercion—quite the 
contrary—is reinforced by the book’s 
dedication and confirmed by what is 
included in and excluded from their 
work. The dedication reads: “To Vla- 
dimir Bukovsky, Semyon Gluzman, 
and all defenders of humane psychiatry 
in the Soviet Union.’”? What “humane 
psychiatry in the Soviet Union” is re- 
mains a mystery. Bloch and Reddaway 
never discuss it. Among the appen- 
dixes, however, they include a short 
narrative titled “Life in an Ordinary 

‘ Psychiatric Hospital,” written by a 
Soviet psychiatrist who has defected to 
the West. That brief account is the only 
glimpse we get of the “‘use” of ordinary 
Russian psychiatry to “treat” ordinary 
Russians in ordinary mental hospitals. 


It is enough to make the dedication of 
the book an obscene mockery. 

The foreword, written by Vladimir 
Bukovsky, himself a victim of Soviet 
psychiatry, fits the text perfectly. 
Bukovsky is insensitive to the fact that 
one does not have to be a victim of the 
Soviet system to understand it and to 
oppose it. “For most Western people,” 
he writes, ‘“‘it is psychologically difficult 
to grasp the atmosphere of a country in 
which phenomena like those described 
in this book have become routine.” 
This opinion is inconsistent with some 
plain facts. Thousands, perhaps even 
millions, of persons in the West, and 
especially in the United States, seem to 
be, and claim to be, bitterly dissatisfied 
with their lot in life. Many attribute 
their dissatisfaction to the political sys- 
tem under which they live. They are, 
however, free to leave. Few emigrate to 
Russia. Maybe they know more than 
Bukovsky gives them credit for. 
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Aowsizes Bukovsky is as igno- 

rant as are the authors. “The 
Soviet psychiatrist,” he observes, ‘‘is a 
part of the Soviet system. He cannot 
say, ‘I find no symptom of illness in this 
person.’ ”’ That is a fine statement. 
What is wrong with it is that Bukovsky 
offers it as if it were true only for the 
Soviet psychiatrist. In fact, it is true for 
any psychiatrist who is an employee of 
a bureaucracy. Moreover, the identical 
observation and complaint was made 
about psychiatry a long time ago by the 
very person who invented the concept 
of schizophrenia. In 1919 Eugen 
Bleuler wrote: 
Almost as difficult as saying “I can’t give 
any help,” or “I don’t know,” or at any rate 
much too hard for a great number of doc- 
tors, is the statement “I find nothing 
wrong,” when he makes an examination ofa 
patient. When a doctor feels duty-bound to 
find something, yet without sufficient 


grounds or evidence, and only to please, a 
ticklish problem is posed. 

As I have remarked elsewhere, in this 
way a “ticklish problem’’ is not so 
much posed as it is bypassed, and tick- 
lish new problems—that is, new “dis- 
eases,” new “medical interventions,” 
and new complications caused by such 
interventions—are created. The psy- 
chiatrist as a physician who diagnoses 


severe forms of mental illness and many 


have committed acts of violence . 


—murder, assault, rape.” Like their 
“humane’”’ colleagues throughout the 
civilized world today, Bloch and Redd- 
away accept it as perfectly obvious that 
men and women who commit violent 
crimes are patients rather than crimi- 
nals. They also accept as perfectly 
proper that, for example, husbands 
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nonexistent diseases and tortures the 
patients so created is not a fresh histori- 
cal figure created by the Soviet psychi- 
atric system. He is what psychiatry is 
all about. 

After some brief and quite in- 
adequate remarks about the nature of 
psychiatry and the problem of mental 
illness, Bloch and Reddaway plunge 
into their subject. They never raise 
their heads above it till they surface for 
air at the end. In between they offer 
what they consider to be the evidence 
for psychiatric abuse in the Soviet 
Union, its nature and victims, and the 
opposition to it both in Russia and in 
the West. On the narrow subject of the 
psychiatric repression of dissidents in 
the Soviet Union, the authors’ research 
has been reasonably thorough. In trac- 
ing the Western reaction to it, however, 
their bias renders their account incom- 
plete and selective. Finally, in their 
interpretation of the events reported 
and in the recommendations they sug- 
gest for how to respond to them, Bloch 
and Reddaway are wrong and wrong- 
headed. 


LTHOUGH BLOCH AND 

Reddaway do not discuss what 

constitutes ‘“‘mental illness,” 
their views about it emerge from some 
of their passing comments, like the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘One can easily imagine what 
it is like for a healthy person to be in- 
terned indefinitely with disturbed pa- 
tients. In the spu [special psychiatric 
hospital] the latter are suffering from 


should be able to sentence their de- 
pressed wives, or wives their alcoholic 
husbands, to indefinite internment in 
regular psychiatric hospitals, both East 
and West. They do not actually say so, 
since they never discuss the psychiatric 
terrorization of ordinary people; but I 
believe that is a reasonable inference to 
draw from their tacit acceptance of in- 
voluntary psychiatric interventions not 
only in Russia but also in Britain and 
the United States. 

I have remarked already on the dedi- 
cation of Psychiatric Terror to the “‘de- 
fenders of humane psychiatry” in the 
Soviet Union. Instead of defining what 
they mean by it, Bloch and Reddaway 
repeat the phrase several times. For 
example, in the epilogue they write: “If 
humane psychiatric values should ul- 
timately gain the upper hand in the 
Soviet Union, one result would indeed 
be that all imprisoned dissenters would 
be held in labour camps and none in 
mental hospitals.” 

That is an imbecilic and immoral 
statement. Bukovsky correctly asserts 
that the Soviet psychiatrist is a part of 
Soviet society. Bloch and Reddaway 
agree with that. How, then, could 
Soviet psychiatry become “humane” 
unless Soviet society itself became 
humane? But if Soviet society were 
humane, dissidents would not be 
locked up at all. In fact, there would be 
no “‘dissidents,” since that very concept 
and phenomenon is a product of the 
totalitarian mind and the totalitarian 
society. Bloch and Reddaway do not 
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seem to notice that contradiction. They 
hope to contribute to the creation of a 
Soviet society in which dissidents are 
incarcerated in labor camps instead of 
in mental hospitals—and call that soci- 
ety one in which ‘humane psychiatric 
values” would prevail. I submit that 
their own values are perilously close, 
politically as well as psychiatrically, to 
those of the Soviet psychiatrists they 
criticize. 

Jesus said: “‘Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in your brother’s eye, but 
perceivest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye?... Thou hypocrite, cast first 
the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to pull out the 
mote that is in thine brother’s eye.” 
Bloch and Reddaway stubbornly ig- 
nore psychiatric coercion in the West, 
and want to correct psychiatric 
“abuses” in the Soviet Union only. 
“The main burden of opposing the 
[Soviet] abuse now falls,” they con- 
clude, “on Western psychiatrists.” 


: | YHE APPARATUS OF PSYCHI- 
atric coercion in the Soviet 
Union is certainly no mere 

mote. Nor is the apparatus of psychiat- 
ric coercion in the West a mere beam. It 
is more like a vast forest. Facts and 
figures are important in this connec- 
tion. Bloch and Reddaway state that 
they have reliable information about 
only 210 persons ‘“‘who have been 
interned in mental hospitals since 1962 
for reasons connected with their be- 
liefs.”’ Even if the actual figure is twice 
that, or three times, or 10 times, it is still 
a small fraction of the hundreds of 
thousands of persons who are compul- 
sorily hospitalized in the West—not 
since 1962 but annually—for their “be- 
liefs.”’ Why should we close our eyes to 
the predicament of these ordinary men 
and women and children, whose lives 
are forcibly controlled by a psychiatric 
and parapsychiatric police, and try to 
save only the most intellectually, eco- 
nomically, and politically favored 
victims of Soviet psychiatry? 

To be sure, intellectuals, writers, crit- 
ics of the prevailing political fashions 
and of the dominant social ethic need 
protection from psychiatric repression, 
in the East as well as the West. But so 
does everyone else. For those of us who 
cherish the rule of law rather than a 
“humane psychiatry,” psychiatric ter- 
ror will remain a brutal wrong not be- 
cause its victims are “‘sane dissidents” 
in the Soviet Union, but because they 
are human beings wherever they 
happen to be. my 
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